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Silence Awakening 

SILENCE AWAKENING 

Terra Italica, by Edward Storer. The Egoist, London. 

Mr. Edward Storer is not typical of the English poets 
of today; he may have some of their virtues and weak- 
nesses, but he has others which are peculiar to himself. He 
is English in his clinging to decoration, to suavity; he is 
English in a kind of inarticulateness which prevents his say- 
ing all the fine things that are in him; but he is un-English 
in his profound and unaffected love of beauty, he is un-Eng- 
lish inasmuch as he hates quaintness. The rough strength 
of the "vital" poet is not his; when he tries to interpret 
modern life he fails because this life is so alien, so hostile 
to his subtler conceptions. He makes me think of some 
pupil of Heine, intoxicated by Heine's adoration of Hellenic 
beauty, but most un-German in that the ideas he works with 
are very few and simple. Moreover that English love of 
decoration leads him away from Heine's fine simplicity; 
though one feels how Mr. Storer struggles against this na- 
tional vice, how he has lived with the classics to purge and 
lighten his mind of all the sluggish barbarity still adhering 
to the English character. His earlier work, fragile and 
imaginative, lacked strength but never sweetness; his new 
book retains this Ovid-like sweetness and has gained strength, 
the strength of brevity and thought ,and therefore it is his 
best. Intentionally or unintentionally he had criticised his 
own poetry in these words: 

It is so near to silence as to seem 
Silence awakening, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A listening rather sweet; 

A mood evaporating 

That has entered in 

To all your spirit 

Numbing it with peace, 

Oozed to the very core of you 

With ethereal sweet; 

A vaporous light, 

Luminance rarified, 

Yet dewy with the sap of earth ; 

Bitter a little 

From the great salt sea. 

But let me not be misunderstood ; in pointing to a "weak- 
ness" in this fine highly-wrought poetry I do not mean to 
imply any inferiority to the poetry of vitality. The weak- 
ness'in Mr. Storer's poetry is the weakness of much thought, 
much emotion, much living; of a cultivated mind turning in 
disappointment and discouragement from the present to 
linger in imagination over the happier past, with a charm, 
a lightness, an elegance wholly delightful. The melancholy, 
the skepticism, the discouragement of these poems, their sad 
devotion to a lost ideal of beauty, their haunting insistence 
on the Horatian theme of 

the dream called life, 
Rosy with a little love, 
Quick with sharp sorrows — 

are certainly delightful to react to in certain moods, yet 
typical of that unavowed but deep despair which holds so 
many sensitive minds in a distracted Europe. R. A. 
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